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In view ol'tlie separation vvliieli still ordinarily prevails 
between philology and natural science, it will cause 
certain persons some misgiving it' a student of nature 
writes a few words of introduction to an essay on the 
science of language. Still, I was not unwilling to accede 
to the request of the publisher that I should accompany 
the following essay O.v the Okigin ok La.vgi'age with 
such an introduction. On the one hand, I am induced to 
do so by the close personal relations in which I stand to 
my cousin and friend, the anthor, who for the last thirteen 
years has resided in South .Africa; on the other hami, by 
the close connection in which the subject of the essay 
stands to zoology, my professional department. 

"Wilhelm Bleek has for nearly twenty years given his 
attention to a comparative study of the South African 
languages, and has, since 1851, jiublished a series of 
treatises on that subject : 


f 


Dc Nomimim Gcneribus Linguarum A/ricte australis, Copti- 
cs, Scmiticarum aliuruiiifjue scxualinm. Bonn.®, 1851. 

Uehcr afrikanisclte Sprachverwandlschajl , — in den Monats- 
berichten der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde. 

{On. the Relationship of the South African Languages — in 
the Monthly Report of the Berlin Geographical Society) 
185-3. 
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On the Lungmigcx of Western and Southern Afrivn — in the 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 1855, No. 4. 

2'he Languages of Mozamlnque . — Vocabularies, ^'c. London, 
1850. 

The Library of H. E. Sir George Grey, K. C. B., Philo- 
logy, Vol. 1, Africa. Vol. 2, Australia and Polynesia. 
Cape Town, 1858, 1859. 

Tleymird, the Fox, in South Africa. Hottentot Fables and 
Tales, from Original Manuscripts. London, 1864. 

A Comimrativc Grammar of South African Languages. 
Part 1, Phonology. Cape Town and London, 1802. 
As is well known, the tribes of South Africa, the 
Hottentots, the Bushmen, the Kaffirs, and others, branches 
of the woolly-haired long-headed (dolichocephalic) family, 
and usually looked upon as belonging to the negro stock, 
have remained, down to the present day, at the lowest 
stage of human development, and made the smallest 
advance beyond the ape. This is true not only in respect 
of their entire physical and moral characteristics, but also 
in respect of their language. And sui'ely this very fact 
furnishes the author with a peculiar call and right to broach 
the highly important fundamental question “ On the 
Origin of Language.” It is only by a careful empirical 
examination, and a thoughtful comparison of just those 
original conditions of language, that the indispensable 
‘inductive basis for the solution of that problem can be 
obtained. 

To attain this end, Wilhelm Bleek has spared neither 
labor nor sacrifice. In order as far as possible to make 
direct personal acipiaintance with the languages and tribes 
of South Africa, he in 1854 accompanied the expedition 
for the exploration of the Benue (Jehadda), as scientific 
commissioner of the English Government. Sickness, 
however, compelled him to leave the expedition before it 
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asccndcfl tlie Niger. Returning to England, he tliere met 
Sir George Grey, the then recently appointed governor of 
Cape Colony, and the first liishop of Natal, the now cele- 
brated Colenso. In the following year he accompanied the 
latter to Natal, and during the year and a half that he spent 
in this colony and in the country of the Zulus, he passed 
many months ia the hive-shaped huts of the natives. 
(Petermann : Geographische Mittheilungen 1855, pp. 55, 
145, 271, 361-365; 1856, pp. 362-373; 1857, pp. 99 
and 266 ; 1856, p. 418.) 

From this time, lie labored in Cape Town, at first in 
connection with Sir George Grey, who, with that lively 
interest with which he is wont to further all scientific 
efforts, took advantage of the numerous resources at his 
command in order to bring together a collection of 
materials as rich as possible for an accurate ethnological 
and philological knowledge of the peoples and languages 
of South Africa which have remained in such low con- 
ditions of culture. This collection forms part of the 
library, extremely valuable also in other respects, (rich 
particularly in old mss.), which Sir George Grey, on his 
removal to New Zealand, in 1861, presented to Cape 
Colony. 

In his situation as librarian, Bleek soon found in Cape 
Town other and manifold opportunities for becoming 
more closely acquainted with those lower races of men, 
who in every respect remind us of our animal ancestors, 
and who, to the unprejudiced comparative student of y, 
nature, seem to manifest a closer connection with the 
gorilla and chimpanzee of that region than with a Kant 
or a Gothe. 

Whilst Bleek’s comparative studies in language were 
thus positively favored by the immediate empirical 
examination of those lowest stages of human linguistic 
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development, he enjoyed, tliroiigh liis jnotracted absence 
from Europe, many negative advantages in addition. 
Being removed from the unhealthy daily wrangling of 
European schools of mmnjt, and unbiassed by the influenee 
, of prevailing authorities, he was able to rise freely to 
the higher philosophical comparative stand-jioint which is 
indispensable for the general treatment of so fundamental 
a question. The reader will receive a vivid and manifold 
impression from the widely e.\tended view which that 
stand-point affords for conqwrative anthropology, and 
which the author to some extent developes in his pre- 
face. 

The fact that this treatise, which was written a con- 
siderable time ago, is now published for the first time 
may be regarded us a favorable circumstance in this 
respect, that it will now find a much more receptive 
jmblic than it would have done at the time of its compo- 
sition. Without any doubt it will derive advantage from 
the enormous progress which has been made in scientific 
' ifcquirement generally, and particularly in the branch of 
anthropology, since the aj»pt*arance of t’harles Darwin’s 
era-making book On the Origin of Si>ecies. The theory of 
orgatnc development which, us early as the beginning of 
this century, was put forward by Lamarck and Gbthe as 
tbe oidy possible explanation of all biological phenomena, 
and hence also of anthropological facts, has been placed 
on a basis of mechanical causality by Darwin’s theory of 
selection. In zoology, which, in the first instance, is 
more affected by this jirogress than all the other sciences, 
Lamarck’s and Darwin’s theory of transmutation or 
development forms alreadj^ a basis which is indisiiensable. 
In fact, it is now generally acknowledged as the basis of 
zoidogy ; for it is the only one that completely explains all 
the general plienomena of zoology, while its opponents 
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hiive not l»oon able to bring forward a really Bcientific 
exjdanation of a single <tne of these pbenoineiia. 

If, now, the doctrine of Lamarck, Gothe, and Darwin, 
that all animals are descended i'rom one common type, or 
from a few such tyjies, is really true, and it is beyond all 
doubt; and if, accordingly, this doctrine of transmutation 
is a great general law of induction, then we must set 
down as an inevitable con8«uiiienc,e of it, as a deduction 
lldlowing necessarily from it, the conclusion that the 
human race also has arisen in a similar way, by the long 
and tedious path of organic development and transforma- 
tion ; that it likewise, through “natural selection in the 
struggle for existence,” has gradually developed itself 
through different stages from low animal organisms, aud 
immediately from a class of mammals resembling the apes. 
How this highly important conclusion has been established 
on a positive basis by all the geueral facts of zoology aud 
anthropology, aud especially by the history of the 
(embryological) development of man in particular, I have 
shown in detail in my General Morp/iologji of Organisms, 
(Berlin, 186ti, Vol. II, pp. exu, 42:3, 4:32.) 

This enormous progress in human knowledge, which 
lays the btisis for a new and happy epoch in the history of 
the progressive development of the human spirit, owes its 
origin directly to the great progress made in the history 
of animal development, and the thoughtful appreciation 
which that subject has met with. But it is not merely 
zoiilogy in its narrower sense, not merely comparative 
anatomy and physiology, that afford an immovable induc- 
tive basis for it. On the contraiy, the results of geology, 
archasology, cithnology and geography, anthrojmlogy and 
linguistic inrpiiry, coming from all quarters uuite in this 
one centre. They all verify aud confirm that great, 
infinitely important law of development. The extraordi- 
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nary sipnifi<auici» wliicli has accrued from it to Uie com- 
parative study of language; has been demonstrated particu- 
larly in the treatises of August Schleicher. ( The Darwinum 
Theory and the. Science of Ltnigiuige. Weimar: 1 803 . 

On the Significance of Ijanguagc for the Natural Hhtory of 
Man. Weimar: I860.) 

We may gladly welcome the following treatise by 
Wilhelm Bleek as a further and highly important 
contribution to the definite solution of this “ question of 
questions.” As I have already stated in my lectures On 
the Origin and Genealogy of the Huma n Race (lierlin, 1868 ), 
the knowledge of the descent of man from a class of 
lower animals will certainly hasten the progress of his 
spiritual development and freedom in an extraordinary 
degree. In this connection, the knowledge of the origin 
of language plays a conspicuous part. In view of this, 
Bleek’s treatise may be warmly recommended not only to 
natural investigators, but also to all persons of education 
who take any interest in the great law of the progressive 
development of humanity. 

Ernst Haeckel. 

Jena, 1st July, 1868 . 
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The rise of humanity is .so recent an act in tiie history 
of the development of mundane life, and the preparatory 
stages which preceded the appearance of the human race 
are so well known to us, that it can hardly be regarded 
as anything extraordinary if we endeavor to form to our- 
selves some representation of the process which brought 
us to that which distinguishes us from the animal world 
and threw us into a higher path. Particularly at present, 
when the tendency of all the more recent investigations 
goes so much to strengthen the idea of progressive devel- 
opment in the production of the animal world, this 
attempt seems merely a legitimate offspring of the time. 
I must here, however, call attention to the fact that it 
was written years ago, almost entirely as here printed.* 
Jacob Grimm had then published one of his finest e.ssays, 
which was [>laced in a false light by its somewhat unsuit- 
able title, (hi the Origin of Language. In connection 
with this, Steinthal in a work, which must be reckoned 
among the weakest productions of that able thinker, had 
treated the same question, without, however, in any way 
seizing its real solution. What the then youthful, though 
not untrained, student of language required was to make 

• It formed part of a work which competed in 18.53 for the Volney 
prize. The publication has hitherto been prevented by the author’s 
many years’ absence from Europe. 
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hiinstilf fh'ur ri'jrardiiiij tliat which his musters <iid tiot 
explain to him. 

I am not. aware that any attempt has ever been made 
to answer the question in this manner — the only one, it 
seems to me, wldcli is scientifically possible. 

Many readers of this explanation, in order to gain a 
clearer idea of the matter, will perhaps, and with good 
reason, ask in what p<*riod of time the occurrences here 
described are to be placed. This question, nevertheless, 
does not in any way essentially affect the results of our 
impiiry : but yet I see no reason why what has hitherto 
been obtained m the way of general and all-embracing 
results from our examination of the career of linguistic 
development should not be summed up in a few words. 

It would carry us too far were we to state the manner 
in which the minuter (h'tails are worked out. For this 
reason, I have the less right to demand that our estimate 
should be accepted without further question. Yet 1 
think we make a very moderate calculation when we 
jtlace the epoch at which man became man a hundred 
thousand years before our usual reckoning. This is an 
estimate which years ago seemed to force itself upon me 
by the mere consideration of the sj)ace of time necessary 
for the formation of those differences of development man- 
ifested in what are culled the old-world languages. It 
may, however, well be that, instead of one hunilred thou- 
siind years, several, yea, many hundred thousand years, 
belong to the history of humanity. 

Still, the solution of this (piestion does not lie in the 
region of ])hilology, but in that of paUeontology'. And in 
in this respect, it is a real j)leasure to observe with what 
approximative certainty imjiortant results have been 
arrived at already, when only a few districts of' coe.ntry 
have beiui g(!ologic.tlly examined with any thoroughness. 
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Wlien I reflect liosv, soinethinp like twelve years ago, 
when one evening, in the course of cfuiversation with one « 
of the most [irominent gecdogists of our time, I touched 
u)>on this subject, he referred the discussion of the ques- 
tion resjiecting the age of the human race, and the epoch 
as well as the scene of his first appearance, to much later 
st 4 iges of geological research, and regarded it as hardly at 
present a possible subject of investigation — when, I say, 

1 make this reflection, tlie appearance of .Sir Charles Lyell’s 
work On the Antiquitij nf Man shows me with what 
gigantic strides European science has progressed. To us 
here in the Southern hemisphere, so far removeil from the 
bustle of the Eurojiean learned world, this seems all the 
clearer that frequently oidy the results, without the daily 
progress, of the researches of our northern friends are 
accessible to us. That, nevertheless, we exert ourselves 
to follow with lively interest, at lesist in its salient points, 
the course of these investigations, even this attempt may 
serve to show in some small degree to our friends at home. 

1 should like here to call attention to the fin-t that 
hitherto no sufhcient inquiry seems to have been institu- 
ted into how far the lower animals are endowed with 
languagt'. So far as 1 can make out at present, that which 
they jmssess analogous to language occupies almost the 
sanu! position as jiriuting from blocks does as compared 
with printing from moveable types. If, for examjile, we 
must really refuse to acknowledge that the Chinese are in 
possession of the art of jirinting (as we understand it in 
Europe), we cannot say that the lower animals possess 
ianguagt* in the real sens** of the term — least of all, articu- 
late language. Hut as there is only a step from printing 
with blocks to printing with types, so in those means of 
expression which the animals use to communicate their 
feelings we find the elements out of which, under favor- 
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able circuiiistances (which rendered the division of speech 
into articnlatt; elements possible), it was possible for 
human lan^uajte to arise. 

This view, that the insijjht which is possible for human- 
ity ha<l its orifrin in the nnintelligenceof the lower animals, 
is to me not at all a degrading one, but seems in the 
highest degree elevating and hope-insjiiring. For the 
advance which we have alnmdy made, and the comparison 
of what we have attained with what we have left behind, 
cannot but inspire us with the deepest hopefulness in re- 
gard to the attainments which our race may yet possibly 
make. We must not indeed in any manner undervalue 
those large acejnisitions which we have made through the 
possession of articulate speech, nor the penetrating char- 
acter of tlie distinction which this establishes between us 
and the lower animals. 

In discussing the (piestion as to the position which man 
ought to occupy in a scientific ch'issification of organic 
beings, it s(!cms to me that oiu? im]K»rtant point has been 
too frequently overlooked, viz : the fact that, although 
the ditferences in structure between the individual man 
and those species of animals that are most closely relateil 
to him are hardly so great as those that exist between these 
and the lower ajies, yet the individual man is only an 
inseparable part of the entire human race, inasmuch as he 
cannot continue to exist as a man in anything like com- 
plete isolation. The race itself must be looked upon as 
an iniliviilual organism, in every respect enormously grander 
than anj’ other organism with which we are acquainted. 
In this very fa<;t, that the lower animals cun not through 
articulate speech make the acquisitions of the individual 
or of the generation the common property of the race, lies 
the ground of the other fact that all progress of the race 
as such, and hence all actual united and therel'ore ini])er- 
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isliable aud immortal life for the race is in their case 
impo.ssil)le. The endowment of speech is the cement that 
hinds tofrether all the parts of the gigantic organism of 
humanity, and tlie expressions of this endowment bear a 
certain analogy to the circulation of the blood in the 
animal body. The individual man holds merely the same 
relation to the real unit of entire liumanity as a single 
cell holds to the whole <»f a great organic being, whether 
it be a unit in the animal or in the vegetable world. Hut, 
as the single elements of an organic being are correctly 
appreciated physiologically oidy when viewed in connec- 
tion with the whole of the particular organism to which 
it bcdongs ; so, also, we arrive at a true understanding of 
what the individual man is, not so much by a comparison 
of his physical constitution with that of the animals that 
are most closely related to him, as by a correct compre- 
hension of his relation to the great whole whereof he forms 
but an infinitesimal part. And as the nature of inorganic 
substances alters entirely when they become components 
of an organic being ; so, also, and in a much higher degree, 
are the powers and capabilities of the animals aflected, 
when (and to the extent that) the body of the individual 
man is penetrated by the spiritual power (londitioned 
liy his position in the whole of the great organism ol 
humanity. 

We give the name of spirit to the eternal and imper- 
ishable (element) in the relation of man to humanit}', the 
element which penetrates tlie whole organism with its 
life-giving properties ami renders it capable of a larger 
unity and a iirogressively higher development, — which 
penetrates each particular part, yea, each particular 
particle, to a greater or less extent. According to his 
participation in this vital element of the whole is deter- 
mined the significance of the individual man — whether 
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in an animal sort of way lie upjiropriates the attainments 
wliicli liave (lesceiuled to liiin, or uses his efforts to carry 
tliese forward to higher developments. To realize in 
himself the internal and external harmony of his race in 
some way or another, and to further the proper relations 
of the different jmrts to each other in tludr connection as 
limbs and larger divisions of the entire organism, (for 
example, of the bonds of family, saite and nation, held 
together by ties of kinship, commnnity of laws, or simi- 
larity of language,) these are the highest aims of human 
existence visible to him — aims that must of themselves 
incite him to noble deeds ami virtuous actions. In the 
accomplishment of these tasks lies the highest happiness 
that apiiears to be accorded to our race — happiness 
accessible to every individual of it in his own particular 
way. 

And it ap|»ears to me that the attainment of such 
hajipiness is very much facilitated when in this manner 
the highest tasks of man are shown to be those which are 
easiest in accordance with the natural view of his con- 
stitution. For, as soon as we have clearly seen that 
individual life ami action are in realitj' only small fragments 
of the great everlasting life of humanity, and that it is 
only in and ihrough participation in it that the individual 
man actually lives — and, we may hojie, lives forever — 
the realization of the universal best appears no longer as 
a duty ilitHcnlt to fulfil, but as a necessity of our nature, 
which we shall be the less able to resist the more we 
comprehend the trin- nature of things. .\nd in truth it 
is the feeling of smdi a relation that is the life-spring of 
all good and noble eflbrts. Neither the fear of everlasting 
damnation, nor the hope of individual bliss, are really of 
surticient strength, as true saving ideas, to raise men to a 
higher exisfence ; and this apart from the fact that each of 
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these two fundatnental doctrines of Hie viiliiar dogmatism 
ill reality makes a merely refined selfishness the lever 
of its ethics. 

Whether, and in how far, a contiiiiianee of the identity 
of the individual heyond the strave is possihle is a ques- 
tion with which oiir ethics at present have notliing to do; 
and it is a mere paltry ethical view which siijiposes that 
it must support itself upon such ideas, lyinst beyond onr 
comprehension. Even granted (and I do not mean either to 
affirm or deny it) that such a continuance of life for the 
individual man were proved; in any case, the mode and 
manner of it are altogether unctfi tain, and tor that reason 
alone, if for no other, it cannot form a sure and solid foun- 
dation (which is indispensable tf» ethics as to every other 
edifice) for mir moral convictions. 

It must, however, here be distinctly stated that this 
idea of what is called personal immortality is not s](ecifi- 
c.ally a Christian one, or one that owes its origin to the 
sacred writings of the Jews or Christians. 

Ancestor-worship, a form of religion which must he 
reckoned ainoiig the most ancient, is entirely based upon 
this view. However, when the personification ot natural 
pheiioinena, having its origin in the sexual form of lan- 
giiagt', filled the sky with gods, this idea of the personal 
prolonged existence of man after death was in some 
measure thrown into the back-ground ; notwithstaiiding 
that in hero-worship, which is so freipieutly mixed up 
with this form of religion, the ancient aiicestor-worshij) 
is still represented in greater or U‘ss degree. 

That modern theidogy, however, has grown upon the 
grouml and soil of a mythology which arose out ot the 
original personification and coiiseipient worshiji of celes- 
tial phenomena, is demonstrated in the most striking 
iiianner by the mere use of the word heaven as the abode 
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of the spirit-world. In the old ancestor-worship, on the 
contrary, the abode of the spirit.s is under the earth, and 
paradise, as well as the residence of the ijods (or of what 
appears here analoffous to the pods), lies in a sort of cave. 
Heaven, tin the contrary, does not appear to the ancestor- 
worshippers to have any religious or otherwise elevating 
significance. 

The nations among which we lind this ancestor-worship 
still prevailing are chiefiy those which speak prefix- 
pronominal languages, as the Kaffirs and Negro tribes of 
tropical Africa and their oceanic, relatives as far as New 
Zealand and the Santlwich Islands. 

That a person who during his life-time has exercised a 
greater or less infiuence upon the fortunes of his family, 
tribe, or nation, should be cut off' by death from such 
e.\[iression of power, seems to [leople at a certain stage of 
thought almost impossible, particularly in cases in which 
many persons have been wont to look up to him with 
reverence. The head of the tribe, for example, in states 
of civilization in which polygamy prevails, (and almost 
all peoples addicted to ancestor-worship and speaking 
prefix-pronominal languages are polygamists), counts his 
children by dozens and his grand-children by hundreds, 
while the number of protegh and other subjects to whom 
in like manner he stands as rightful father is usually 
much greater still. For all these, his word is life and 
death. Their whole existence seems to depend on him. 
They know that it is well with them, and that they can 
prosper, only when he is favorably disposed toward them. 
To conciliate him when he is angry, or to win his favor 
when any thing is desired of him, or, to express gratitude 
for favors already received, gifts are brought to him of 
such kinds as are supposed likely to be most accejitable to 
him. How then is it possible that such a lofty being 
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should be mortal, and iu and through death should thus 
entirely lose the power that guides his tribe ! Even 
yet, faith tiririly maintains, the deceased has the welfare 
of his beloved children at heart ; even yet, he exercises 
a considerable influence upon their fortunes, and can, 
according as he wishes, make the individual happy or 
unhappy. It is to his favor that they still owe all good, 
and their fortunes darken before his wrath. Moreover, 
he can still be propitiated b}'^ gifts and sacrifices, flattered 
with praises, and approached with entreaties. 

How this is the true origin of all divine w’orship, and 
even of the modern theological doctrine of atonement, 
will become manifest as we follow the history' of the 
development of the religious intuition. 

Ancestor-worship, in the form above stated (and this is 
evidently its original form), seems very natural. Never- 
theless, in the difl'erent modes of its development (as such, 
and through the consequent belief in the continued corpo- 
real life of the <leceased), it has often led to the strangest 
results. As for e.xample, when, according to the New 
Zealanders, the most malevolent spirits are the souls of 
children that have died before their birth. And what 
strange pictures and even humorous traits would a history 
of belief in ghosts bring to light, even if it were confined 
to European soil ! It does appear to us astonishing 
when we hear that Mongolian peoples, and even the 
ancient Persians, as soon as those of the deceased who had 
fallen a prey to an early death, had in their graves reached 
a marriageable age, married them to each other or even 
to living persons, and celebrated such marriage feasts 
with great solemnity. And yet how many a sentimental 
girl’s heart, iu our most cultivated circles, has lived on 
the thought that there must exist a heart corresponding 
to hers, with which, either here below or iu the world 
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beyond, hers will lie united in indissolnhle nidon ! Tliose 
ruder pcjoples liave merely endeavored to carry out this 
thonjfht in the most sensuous manner. 

The ancestor-worshipper’s gods (if we may call the 
ohjectsof his worship gods) appear to him most frequently 
in dreams, thus reveal their will to him, and even 
announce future events ac.curately, when the dream-spirits 
(which, therefor»s are called in Zulu aMa-tongo 0, plural 
of i-Tongu 5, a dream-spirit,) are well disposed to the 
dreamer. If, on the contrary, they are angry with him, 
they flutter round and delude him with deceptive promises, 
whose non-fulfilment accordingly announces the wrath of 
the dream-.spirits. In order to conciliate them, sacrifices 
must then be ollered, or purifications instituted for that 
puiqtosc!.* 

This is the beginning of an ethical intuition, wherein 
each of our actiftns and thoughts is viewed in its ndation 
to ati invisible object grasped nnirely by the imagination. 
And at this period of the development of religious life, 
men begin to accustom themselves more or less to see, in 
fortunes and events, the work of the passions of spirits 
having volition like men, and yet not appearing in human 

• On the occiisioii of a visit to tho court of Mpdnde, king of the 
Zulus, I one clay saw among the crowd of courtiers wlio petitioned 
mo for gifts several of the wives of one of the chief Zulu princes. 
Tho youngest of these petitioned mo for one particular thing, a kind 
of ornament that is worn in the country of the Zulus. I offered her 
another present, and one which, I presume, was a.s valuahie in her 
eyes. However, she persisted in her original request, stating ns her 
reason for so doing that she had dreamt that I would give her the 
thing which .she then asked for. Unfortunately] adhered inexorahly 
to iny refusal — and in fact I should soon have been stripped of all 
iny property, if 1 had once begun to make presents to the Zulus in 
accordance with their droains. Tho young lady wont away mourning, 
and complaining that the dream-spirit had deceived her, and that she 
should now have to purify herself before him. 
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form. To render tliese favorably <Iisi>osed, or when they 
are anifiy, to conciliate them, is of course the duty and 
rh'sire of the faitliful ancestor-worsliijiper. 

This belief is streniffhened not oidy by dream visions, 
but also by apparitions during the day of the spirits of 
the deceased, chieHy in the form of animals — for example, 
ser|Kmts, ns they most fretpiently appear among the Zulus. 

However, there is certainly here no personification of 
the animal, such as we find in the fable-world of our 
earliest literature. The imagination of the anc(;stor- 
worshipper does not for the most part go even so far as to 
endow the animals with hmnan speech, but nn^rely makes 
them perform, with animal dumbness, actions which are 
within the limits of the cajtacity of animals, but which, 
in tin; individual animals, into which the souls of ileceased 
p<*rsons have passed, are n“ganled as proceeding from 
thesi! souls. The serpent ix lozi 5 (or iuicestor-ghosl) 
amotig tlie Zulus, slinks into the most remote corner, in 
order to feed upon the pieces of Hesh that are there hung 
up as oflerings, or it enters into cond>at with other ser- 
]»ents, which represent aMa-Huzi G, of such deceased- 
persons as the spirit represented by the first serptmt was 
hostile to during life. 

The spirit-world of pure ancestor-worship is distin- 
guished by this characteristic, that the beings endowed 
with human volition (which are either altogether invisible, 
or visible only as animals, or in some other non-human 
form) have always been actual human heiiigs. Of a 
personification of the animal world (such as we find in 
our fables) or even of other things (as we find chiefly in 
our mythology) this primeval prosaic view as yet knows 
nothing. 

Such a poetic flight of imagination takes place contem- 
poraneously with and in cotiserpience of a develojtment 
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of the form of language — a development which, to judge 
from its results, must certainly be regarded as one of the 
most important. But, to make this plain, I must go a 
little farther into detail. 

For the majority of us (we might without exaggeration 
say, for nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine in 
ever}’ ten thousand) who during our whole lives employ 
only sexual languages,* the distinction of the gender of 
nouns according to sex seems a matter of course — in fact, 
almost a natural thing. Many persons (for example, to 
name only one of the most distinguished names, Grimm, 
in his German Grammar, that giant work of profound 
investigation) have tried to recognize in the kind of 
distinction which we make b<dween the genders, a pro- 
found, delicately excogitated view of the nature of things. 

It is finly the practical sense of the English, who, as a 
matter of fact, have themselves altered and brought into 
almost complete accordance with reason, the original 
distinction of gender, that asks with astonishment why 
in the world, in German, for example, the bottle {<Ue 
Flaxchc) is apparently a lady, and the table {rlcr Tisch) a 
gentleman. 

The history of the development of language, however, 
shows us that the distinction which is made in our 
languages between the genders of nouns does not rest 
upon any intentional division of the ideas expressed, but 
upon the fact that the noTins were originally capable of 
being replaced by their most essential components ; which, 
however, do not now occur as separate words — that is to 
say, unless they were used in thjp manner as pronouns. 

•For almost all European Inngunpos, as well ns nil flic rest of the 
Aryan ones (also the Semitic languages, and even the Egypiian), in 
fact almost all civilized languages belong to the sexual family of 
languages. 
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The nouns which in this way are replaced by their same 
pronouns then form a class, tlie extent and character of 
which depends at first on the more or less extensive use 
of the noun-factor which serves to replace the nouns.* 

Thus in the prefix-pronominal lamrnafres we find a large 
number of classes of nouns (in some as many as eigliteen) 
or genders whereof not one has any relation to the 
distinction of sex. In these languages, the very words 
for man and woman are not in different clas.ses, because 
they are not formed with difterent derivative syllables. 
The names of human beings, on the contrary, are in the 
singular, usually put in the same class, with a correspond- 
ing plural cla.ss. 

Tills setting apart of beings endowed with speech as a 
particular grammatical class, appears to have hal to the 
specific prominence lent to it, which must be regarded as 
the ground of ancestor-worship, and which even forms 
the basis of the religion of nearly all the peoples wlio 
speak prefix-pronominal languages. 

On the other hand, in those suffix-pronominal languages 
which we designate as belonging to the sexual family, no 
common class for human beings was formed in this 
manner ; but as the words for man and woman were 
formed with different derivative syllables, they were also 
replaced by different pronouns, and thus found their wat’ 
into difterent classes or genders. That those classes of 
nouns, for example, in which the words for man, and at 
the same time, the majority of the words expressing male 
beings, occurred, should thereby have impressed upon 
them the character of the masculine gender, was entirely 
natural. When the use of a pronoun which, with words 
designating human beings, implied a difference of gender, 

• I mii.«t here refer my reiulers to tlie second pnrt of my Compar- 
ative Grammar on the Sonth-Africuii languages, now in the )>ress. 
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extended itself to iiianimute objects, tliis produced at 
once a distinction among them, on tlie analogy ol the 
distinction of sex, having aj»pli»-ation to persons. 

lint now, to view things as if they stt>od to each other 
in the relation of man and woman, and so were affected 
by the most intense and engrtissing ))assions, was to 
endow them with humanity in the highest degree, and 
thus to lend them an interest of j>eculiar imi)ortance, such 
as they could not in and for themselyes have been enabled 
in any other way to claim from persons ignorant of their 
internal connection, and the power which the knowledge 
of them imparts to man. That which api)ears to us as 
giiided by a power of volition analogous to onr own, and 
in which we supjiose the existence of passions and appe- 
tites of a human character, must interest us from the 
very first, and thereby it comes imimaliately, in a mythical 
way, into a jteculiar relation to us. Thousands of exam- 
ples might be a<lduc.ed to illustrate this, and to make us 
feel how much a personification of inanimate things, or 
the endowing of impersonal existences with human attri- 
butes, shaqjens our powers of observation and spurs us 
on to a better coni{)rehension ol the actual relations 
of things. 

Is it, then, a mere accitlent that nearly all the nations 
which have made any progress in scientific acipiirement 
speak sexual languages V t\‘rtainly, the sexual class 
includes the languages of the Kgyptians, Babylonians, 
Hebrews, Plux-nicians, Aralis, ancient Hindoos, Medes, 

• How far, in lliis respect, Japanese anil Chinese science forms an 
exception, I do not venture to say ; particularly ns it is not yet 
certain whether the Chinese language must not be regarded as 
having helonged, at least originally, to the sexual class of languages. 
Many indications seem to show that, along with other formal ele- 
ments, the grammatical genders of the nouns were lost. 
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(ireeks ami l{i)inatis, (ii'riiiuii, auiifl all tli«* peoples wliose 
lanjiuages arc akin to tliese. 

On the other hand, among the mass of nations speaking 
prefix-pronominal languages, many of whi<di form exten- 
sive political unions, there is not one that has added any 
noteworthy contribution to scientific knowledge ; and 
not a single individual who could be called great as 
thinker, inventor, or poet has risen among them. This 
fact is, doubtless, the result of an organic defect, the 
ground of which lies in the lack of any power of seizing 
poetically the constitution of things. The grammatical 
form of their languages does not allow their imagination 
that higher flight which the form (jf the sexual languages 
irresistibly imparts to the movement of the thought of 
those that speak them. 

This enables us to see why the mode of speech, and 
hence also the mode of thought, prevalent among peojdes 
who speak prefix-pronominal languages is strikingly 
practical and prosaic. ()f poetry, as well as of science, 
mythology, and philosophy, there is hardly even a trace 
among them. 

The fortn of a sexual language, by exciting in us sym- 
pathies for that which is not unit**d to us by a common 
humanity, leads in the first instance to the endowment of 
animals with human attributes, and in this way gives 
occasion for the invention of fables. Even at the lowest 
stage of national development, wi“ find the language of the 
Hottentots possessing a fable literature, for the counter- 
part of which we should look in vain in the literatures of 
the prefix-pronominal languages. 

Still, the endowment of animals with human attributes, 
ami the personification of impersonal things, do not neces- 
sarily lead to the adoration of these objects. Only when 
objects are personified whose power, when they are 
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viewed as endowed witli luitnan life, evidentlj’ far exceeds 
tlie power of the individual man, does the feeling of great 
superiority make itself valid — a feeling which, in and by 
itself, inclines the mind to reverent consideration. 

At the lowest stage of culture which we find ainotig 
peoples of sexual speech, among the Hottentots, religious 
reverence of this kind for the lieavenly bodies prevails to 
such a small extent, simply because the knowledge of 
the significance of their movements necessary for a wor- 
shipful apprehension is as yet so slightly de.velopcMl. Still 
we find the beginning of a mythological apprehension of 
them even among that people. But it is plain I'rom the 
mode and manner in which, in all the myths (even in the 
most significant of all, the one relating to the origin of 
death), the sun and moon cooperate with animals, that 
myth and fable are Imre still undistinguished. 

-Among the Hottentots, the phases of the moon seem 
principally to attract attention. The gradual increase 
and decrease of the appearance ol' this heavenly body 
seems to give it the semblance of a being that waxes and 
again wanes, and one which readily lends itself to person- 
ification. It is therefore not improbable that the worship 
of the moon was the earliest phase of star-worship. In 
regard to the Hottentots, Kolb, for the most part a trust- 
worthy informant, tells us that they pay divine worship 
to the moon. The moon (||khap*) is among them, as well 
as in the Old-Germanic languages, masculine, and the sun 
{xoris) feminine. 

The Hottentot fables include myths relating to the sun 
even ; and although its unchanging appearance is not so 
likely to give occasion for personification as the more 

* II Is thn latural click, kh a guttural uuusuaaiit, aud ~ iudicatus tlie 
uasal prouuuciatiou. 
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inconstant moon, it has been, nevertheless, obliged to 
follow closely the personification of the latter.* 

A further step was taken in passing from the worship 
of the moon and the sun to a general star-worship. As 
soon as this point was arrived at, there followed, on the 
one hand, a development of mythological thought, whose 
last olfshoot is our tbeologj', and, on the other, arose 
astrology, and its older surviving sister, astronomy. 
But it was through the latter that the veil of mist, in 
which mythology and theology had wrapped our whole 
existence, was at last lifted. 

In any case, this poetical view was a most important 
transition stage in the ascent towards true scientific know- 
ledge. It does seem as if it had been necessary that 
the heavenly bodies should appear engaged in an eternal 
dance, and as actively influencing the life of the individual 
man; moreover, as if it had been necessary that the 
elements should be conceived as moved by spirits, and 
therefore the universe as guided by beings endowed with 


• The worship of the sun and the moon that prevails among many 
American tribes is capable of being explained in two ways. Either 
the civilization of these peoples is traceable to that of the sexual 
nations, and so was probably introduced among them from Asia, 
or else the languages of all, or at least some, of these American 
culture-nations belonged originally to the sexual family of languages. 
If the latter is the case, we may assume with certainty that traces of 
this original kinship will be discovered on sufficiently accurate exam- 
ination. That the prefix-pronominal family sent off shoots across to 
America seems to me beyond question, although the language in 
which, as I believe, I have found traces of this family (the language 
of the Dacotahs), stands to it perhaps only in the same sort of relation 
as English stands to the Romance languages. But as the present 
condition of English affords evidence of the earlier existence of 
Norman-French in England, so certain distinct marks in the Dacotah 
language appear to show that it must have been for a long.time under 
the influence of prefix-pronominal languages. 
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Iiuinan volition, and therefore subject to human litnita 
tiouH, in order that our interest in the existence of things 
which appear as standing in such kinship to us, and hence 
in closer relation, ndght excite us to a more profound 
study of the world of phenomena, and that thus we might 
approach, in some small degree, a knowledge of the final 
ground of all existence, and, to a considerable extent, an 
understanding of the mutual relations of the objects that 
lie nearest to us. 

As soon, then, as the imagination, incited by the form 
of language, had endowed either the heavenly bodies, or 
any other objects or abstractions that appear to the 
individual man as accompanied with gigantic power, with 
human attributes, the result could hardly fail to be that 
the worship, which had hitherto been paid to the spirits 
of the great departed, should be transferred to these new 
and grand personages who were likewise rujl visible to the 
eye in human shape. All the changes that were observed 
in them were naturally looked upon as tokens of their 
caprice, as marks of their favorable or unfavorable dispo- 
sition. 

Thus, the upward gaze of adoration turned gradually 
from th<! spirits of the dead to the supposed spirits of 
nature — and this all the more strongly as increased insight 
disclosed the significance of the forces of nature. To win 
the favor of these sublime personages, and to avert their 
wrath, now became, of necessity, the chief motive of 
religious life. 

It is not possible, within the limits of a mere preface 
to pursue the forms of the so-called religious idea — or, to 
speak more correctly, the mythological conception of the 
nature of the deity — through all its manifold stages and 
ramifications. In this relation, we will simply remark 
that, in general, higher ethical ideas go along with a deeper 
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apprehension of the nature of the deity, and that, on the 
other hand, the manner of this apprehension depends 
essentially upon the churacter of the cognizer, and 
the degree in which he has arrived at a scientific cog- 
nition. 

But the grand turning-point on which the mythological 
apprehension splits is marked by the rise of the idea of 
the necessity of atonement. For, at bottom, all so-called 
religious modes of thought based upon the idea that one 
or more invisible personages have to be conciliated are 
essentially of the same character. But there is no abso- 
lute, though relatively there is a verj" considerable, differ- 
ence between the feeling of the Kaffir who pleads with 
his forefathers to forgive him his misdeeds, and the contri- 
tion of a penitent sinner who is involved in the notions of 
popular theology. In both, the mythological anthropo- 
morphical conception of the nature of (jrod, as a being who 
must be appeased or conciliated like a human being, is 
the main lever of the consciousness of dependence and of 
the religious attitude. 

It is only when man has come to recognizt; it as an 
impossibility that a being similar to man should be the 
final ground of all existence, and to confess with reverent 
modesty his ignorance of the nature of the primal ground 
of things, that he learns to see what a trivial view he has, 
in any case, of the Being that appears to him worthy of 
the highest adoration, if he supposes that, with his limited 
knowledge, he can in any way grasp the nature of Deity 
and understand His plans and ideas. But this is just 
what is done by all theology, which, therefore, appears to 
us essentially a piece of presumption — a presumption, 
however, of which most theologians are unaware. In the 
same way, the astrologers had seldom even the slightest 
notion to what extent they cut the thread of scientific 
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inquiry when they supposed tliey had already discovered 
the relation in which the star-world stands to us. 

We do not mean by this to aftirm that the efforts of all 
so-called theologians have been of no service to science. 
On the contrary, as the actual studies and observations of 
the astrologers frequently benefited astronomy, so many 
of the works of so-called theologians maintain their 
position as valuable and lasting contributions to science. 
In this relation, it is a satisfactory feeling to know 
that every honest and earnest endeavor after truth, 
however much one may be groping in the dark as regards 
method and fundamental view', will one day produce its 
fruit. In fact, it is theology itself, and chiefly the philoso- 
phy that has grown out of it (by dealing seriously with its 
problem, and carrying the theological principles to their 
consequences), that makes manifest its untenability and its 
unsatisfactoiy character. It can do this, however, only 
when it views with the sharpness of scientific method the 
image of the past, and does not reconcile itself with it in 
a merely poetical w’ay. 

If, on the one side, we thus endeavor to strip off 
theological presumption as a heathen element that has 
descended to us from the mythological stage, on the other, 
the true religious feeling, as arising from the fulness of 
self-consciousness, must gain in intensity in proportion to 
the spiritual development of humanity as such. It 
increases in strength chiefly through and along w'ith that 
deeper insight into the essence of things wdiicli is 
furthered by greater scientific clearness. If, on the one 
hand, the coloring of theological pre-suppositions contri- 
butes only to the weakening of the religious sense, on the 
other, the humble cotifession of the insufficiency of all 
theological definitions is the fundamental premise of a 
pure religious disposition. 
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Before I close this preface, I wish to remark that, in 
this treatise, undertaken as it is from the philological 
stand-point, the certainly undeniable fact of the immediate 
connection of the faculty of language in man with the 
peculiar constitution of his brain has not been taken into 
consideration. It may be that, when the progress of physi- 
ology shall have placed this point in a clearer light, it will 
enable us to make further contributions to the history of 
the origin of language. I may state however, as a passing 
remark, that I see no reason why the development and 
refinement of the material of the brain, and the consequent 
faculty of speech and higher power of thought, should 
not be regarded as the results of continued energetic 
effort on the j)art of mon^ original brain-forms. How 
much the constitution of the brain depends upon its 
greater or less activity is generally well known. This is 
what has given occasion to the higher cerebral activity 
which has led to the development of those distinctive 
characteristics of the human brain. IIow the development- 
processes of lower faculties and tendencies have produced 
a new force, by which, as a natural consequence, the 
brain has been affected in a quite peculiar way, is the 
question here attempted to be investigated. 




W. H. I. Bi.eek. 


C<i]>e Town, May :J0, 1867 
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W<‘ move 111)011 a !?i<l<ly height when we attempt to 
know tlie (lireetioii of the world’s development. And yet, 
the eonteniplation of tlie sneees.sive phases of the Universe 
which onr eye lias hitherto been able to seize leads 
naturally to further conclusions ir reference to the whole 
course of development, whereof all t*liat we have hitherto 
been able to h'arn forms but a very small part. 

The direction of the world’s development seems to have 
for its aim the production of a being more and more capa- 
ble of volition, because continually advancing in power 
anil si'lf-consciousness. It is on purpose that I abstain 
from using the word p/«« in this connection. For I be- 
lievi‘ that a plan always implies a purpose, and a [iiirpose 
is only a determinate, product of will — that is to say, of 
a purely hunian function. As soon as it is clearly under- 
stood that an act of volition can belong only to a being 
whose knowledge is limited, and who, on all occasions, 
makes an arbitrary choice between two things with lim- 
ited insight, it is no longer possible to speak of the plan 
or purpose of the world’s evolution. Since it is mani- 
festly beyond our powers of comprehension to understand 
the nature of the last ground of all existence, it is cer- 
tainly a piece of jiresumjitioii on our part to ascribe to it 
a sublimated hunian essence. Fichte was right in saying 
that God ought not to be thought in connection with 

T) 
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the world of seiiM*, or, indeed, ut ail ; and this I’or the 
sinijile reason tliat it is ini|>ossihle so to think Him. 

If, therefore, it appears iniimssihle for ns, from the nature 
of onr understanding, to srasp unytliiii" beyond the laws 
according to which the elements involuntarily act upon 
each other, we can speak no longer of the purpose, but 
only of the result of the process of the world’s evolu- 
tion ; we must seek to recognize in it, not a plan, but a 
course of development. 

It is only when an efficient power begins selt-consciously 
to distinguish itself from its objects, and determines its 
own direction according to choice, that systematic action 
and subordination to determinate ends begin.* 

Now that sucli a being, having its basis in self-con- 
sciousness, should be inclined to look, in other activi- 
ties, which come under its notice, for a constitution simi- 
lar to its own, is ♦■asily conceivable. But in the same 

' Of course I do not liero mean to deny the possibility (personally 
I havti a firm belief in the uetuality), but merely tbo conceivability 
of a higher working, analogous to our directive activity, but it is 
extremely necessary to guard oneself against the insinuation of the 
prevalent anthropomorphism, which conceives the deity in a fashion 
homologous with onr own nature. One, indeinl, is sorry to s«m a man 
like b. Agassiz, who ob.serves so finely and seizes so acutely, again 
falling into this mistiike, notwithstanding that in other connections he 
clearly sees the unsatisfactory character of this mode of adducing 
proof, which prevails notably in The Tritlgrwater 'J'reiUisee, {On 
Classijiciition, j>. l\.) The fact that his spirited discu.ssiotis 

will not fail to accomplish the beneficent purpose of putting a stop 
to the loose employment of a scientific terminology is due, not so 
much to the fundamental' thought which they pre-suppo.se, as to the 
genial eye of their author, who. in spite of his dogmatic bias, could 
not help recognizing the truth in almost all individual cases. It is 
true that a greater degree of elasticity must he imparted to the 
intermediate sections of a system, in order to make it comprehend 
rightly, and without forcing, the results of actual observations, and to 
prevent it from degenerating into mere schcniu-making. 
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manner as the progress of knowledge has caused us to 
give over regarding the elements, the heavenly bodies, the 
passions and appetites, as beings endowed with human 
power of volition, clear insight forbids us to represent 
the Universe as moved by a power analogous to the hu- 
man. The ground of all existence cannot be measured in 
its infinity by finite magnitudes. And for the reason that 
it is leas susceptible of representation tlian anything else, 
it is less suited than anything else for being a starting- 
point of investigation. It is the final goal of all knowl- 
edge, w'hich, in proportion as it progresses, comes nearer 
the intuition of it. Whether this approximation will ever 
be able to ascend beyond a mere guess, we hold to be more 
than doubtful. 

Although we must be on our guard against all a priori 
constructions, and against the insinuation of all false 
principles of explanation, still the only aim of our science 
must ever be to discover how it has happened that such 
a being, endowed with s«‘lf-consciousness anil power of 
volition has developed itself; by what process i t arrived 
at those diflerences of culture which we find existing 
among different nations and individuals, and what is 
likely, from the peculiarity of its constitution, ami from 
what we know to be the conditions of its evolution and 
that of the Universe generally, to be the end of it. Of 
these three problems the last belongs more properly to 
the sphere of speculation than to that of scientific 
knowledge. But in proportion as we arrive at certain 
results in the other two, the greater will be the amount 
of truth imparted to the conclusions based upon them in 
regard to our future. 

The discovery of the mode in which man came into 
existence is the aim of what are called the natural sciences, 
W’hercas, the investigation of the process of human 
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development is tlie task of philology or history, these 
terms being used us identical and with a much more 
general sigiiification tlian that in which they are usually 
emplojuid. These two disciplines, philology and physics, 
are distinguished most clearly, us regards their diflerent 
aims, by the mode of observation peculiar to each.* 

As the separation between the two disciplines takes 
place naturally, the investigations and results of the one 
need not therefore remain foreign to the other. They 
mutually complement each other, and it is only when the 
two are combined that they tbrm science ; neither by itself 
can be called a science ; each is only a scientific discipline. 
Instead, therefore, of the misleading term. Natural 
Science, we prefer Natural Research, and range the latter 
alongside Philologj' or Historical Research. For although 
the activity of the investigator of nature is to be distin- 
guished, in this way, from that of the philologist or 
student of history, still we do not see that we are justified 
in holding these two separate, especially if we take the 
concept of philology in a more general, and that of 
histt)rical research in a more exteniled sense, .so that the 
former shall not confine itself to a few peo)*les, and the 


* Max Miillor, in liis s|iiritccl Lertures on the Science of [.anguuge 
(Lomlnii, 1S<;|) .sci'ins to me iiioonspi)ueiit iu assigning tlie study of 
Itiiigiiago to tlip donmin of tlio iiatnnil sciciit’os. Students of 
langiiagp will always of necessity be philologists, and will derive no 
more profit from physics than one scientific discipline always derives 
from another. It is indeed true that at bottom science is one ; hut 
practically (?'. e. as regards methods and means of investigation), ns 
well as theoretically (i. e. as regards the object of investigation) 
there is a clear enough distinction between the two disciplines. 
The science of hingunge stands in closer relation to physic.s 
than any other brunch of philology does, iiiasinuch as by it the 
original skeleton of the entire history of human development is laid 
bare. 
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lattiT shall include not merely political fleveloprnent, but 
all human evoluticui jsrenerally. 

To return, however, to the relation between natural 
research and philolojfy (for we prefer this term to his- 
torical research) ; on one side our knowledge of the 
constitution of things depends entirelj’ upon the extent 
to which we have arrived at clearness in regard to the 
nature of our own power, and the range of human 
knowledge. True knowledge is arrived at only when we 
know how we know, that is, when we have compre- 
hended our own nature. Tliis problem, which philology 
must endeavor to solve by an investigation of tbe course 
of hnman development, is therefore of the highest 
importance at the same time for natural research. 

Hut in order to arrive at this insight into the constitu- 
tion of human nature, it is not enough to take into 
consideration merely the course which its development 
has run, and the various conditions in which we observe 
it to have resulted. No, the history of human develojt- 
ment is merely a part of the history of the development 
of the universe, and can be comprehend»*d oidy in con- 
nection therewith. The essential nature of the course 
of human develo|)rnent can become clear to us only when 
we endeavor thus to discover the origin of our race, and 
to arrive at the characteristics which distinguish it and 
mark it out. 

If then the two disciplines have the same object, if the 
highest problem of natural research is that of the formation 
of human nature, and the sole problem' of philology is to 
pursue still farther its various development ; it is clear 
that a one-side<l devotion fo either, inasmuch as at bottom 
they aim at the same mark, though in different ways, can 
lead only to error. Each has to learn, not otdy from the 
results, but also from the methods of tbe other. 
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But how far distant is still the time when this thought 
shall be realized in the harmonious fusion of the two 
disciplines! How long will it be before philology shall 
have risen to that height on which the disciplines of 
natural research at present stand and from which they 
justly claim the favor of the moment ! 

But it cannot do this — it cannot assert its right to a 
place among real scientific disciplines, until it is studied 
purely for its own sake, without any reference to a'sthetic 
or educational aims, although the method in which it is 
usually conducted in Germany at present gives small 
promise of ever allowing even these to be reached.* This 
method (in which, notwithstanding, a considerable pro- 
gress has become ajiparent, inasmuch as an exact and 
methodical treatment is the necessary condition of all real 
scientific knowledge) has, on the other hand, led again to 
one-sidedness in this way, that in theory, and still more 
in practice, the most accurate possible restoration of the 
text of ancient authors has lu-en set forth as the aim of 
philology. “ Sufficiently has the past been iiiv»>stigated 
by us without any reference to the universally human in 
it,” says Bunsmi in his memorable preface; to the German 
edition of Hii>pohjiu.i. 

Philology must not only become more and more con- 
scious of its great aim — tbe discover)' of tbe process of 
human development, of the position which we hold in it, 
and the manner in which our eittbrts can be made to con- 
tribute to its ailvancement ; but with this view, it must 

* I hos leave to remark that, sinee this was written, the author's 
long residence in Africa has withdrawn him from immediate ob.serva- 
tion of the progress of philology in (jermany during the last twelve 
years, so that it is possible that what was a correct statement iu 
respect to this then, is now no longer applicable. Uemurk hy Dr. 
Haeckel. 
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eiitur upon a suries of liitherto almost untrodden paths; it 
must renounce prejudices, which, though long since over- 
come in the other disciplines, still hold it back. How 
far would botany, for example, have jnogressed, if the 
study of it had been confined to the plants useful for the 
kitchen and the drug-store, or to those which please the 
sense of sight or smell? And in like manner how would 
it be with chemistry, if the properties of only those 
substances which are medicinally or commercially im- 
portant had been deemed worthy of investigation V 

Only when every peculiarly developed member of 
humanity is considered worthy of attention, and investi- 
gation turns w'ith as much zeal to the conditions of those 
peoples which have stopt short at the lowest phases of 
development, as to those of the most cultured nations — 
which it can properly understand and compridieiid only 
by a comparison with those less developed ones — only 
then may we speak of a universal jihilology in the true 
sense of the term, and place it on an equal footing 
alongside natural research. Oiily when in this way an 
inexhaustible fund of new ideas, materially affecting our 
view of the world, has been secured, has it a right to look 
for a fresh awakening of the nation’s .sympathy in its 
behalf^ — a sympathy, however, which will be accorded to 
it in far larger measure than it now is to natural research. 
For it speaks to man of man ; and this after all is the 
most im[)ortant subject of contemplation, the one which 
must most concern man. 

Universal philology does not confine its efforts simply 
to pursuing the development and growth of each partic- 
ular race, and to connecting together such results as may 
be obtained touching the progress of the method of 
human development universally. Mo, its task is one that 
goes much deeper. It must endeavor earnestly to obtain 
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a picture of the vvliole course of human development; 
must examine liow tlie conditions of the individual na- 
tions, investigation of whicli is the task ol' special brandies 
of philological study, arose out of a former undistin- 
guished existence, of wliicli no monuments or written 
records remain to us, and attained their pnrsent ilistinct 
and variform character. A solution of this problem is of 
course possible only when the conditions of different 
nations have been sliown to liave arisen out of one 
and the same original condition. A careful comparison 
must then show what each individual nation has prt?- 
served from tlie original source, and what it owes to 
later culture, attained whether by native power or througb 
foreiitu influence. The sum of the former will then 
determine our view of that common initial condition, of 
which those traditional or so-called historical relations 
are, so to speak, only the points of the branches, or the 
extremities of the lines, which diverge from it as their 
common origin. 

Thus we shall olitain pictures of a series of conditions 
which we could not discover from any historical tradition, 
and from which we must then contemplate the farther 
development, till we arrive at conditions which can be 
seized historically. The (piesliou here is to determine 
with all possible accuracy the degree, the species, and the 
peculiarity of the pre-historic conditions, and, as far iw 
possible, to obtain a complete picture of them. Hitherto 
this has nowhere been attemjtted in a proper manner.* 
It would be but a short step, for examjde, to determine 
the condition of the people that once spoke the mother 
tongue of the Imlo-Uermaus, or even, — a thing which 


* Tills, of course, would litivc been dill'ereutly slated, if it bud 
been recently written. 
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would be mucli simpler — the cliaracter of this Indo- 
Germaiiic original idiom.* 

If we thus succeed in placing before our minds a series 
of ju e-historic conditions, the further task remains of pen- 
etrating backward again from these, and if any family 
relationshij) manifests itself as existing among them, to 
investigate the prior condition that lies at the basis of 
it. Thus a comparative view of the original relations 
of the ludo-Germanic and Semitic languages, and of the 
other members of the sexual family, must enable us to 
know the epoch which preceded its division into differ- 
ent branches. Yes, from the original imndition of the 
sexual family we shall be able, with the aid of the other 
families of [ironoininal languages, to arrive at the funda- 
mental type of tills extensive liimily of languages. In 
this way, however, we must endeavor to examine the con- 
nection of all ilifferently developed human relations, and 
where this connection manifests itself, to obtain the clear- 
est jiossible ideas of the initial conditions. In this pur- 
suit of the raniitications of the human race, some light 
may certainly be obtained at once by a mere comparison 
of those members which are distinguished by their faith- 
ful jireservation of what is ancient. Hut any deejier and 
more accurate Investigation must take into consideration 
all the offshoots of each <d' the groups under comparison 
that fall within our knowledge. For instance, Sanskrit, 
so-called Old Persian and Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
I/ithuanian and Old Slavic, are certainlj' not sufficient to 
enable us to arrive at an exact comprehension of the orig- 
inal relations of the structure, of the luilo-European 
tongues. The original Germanic form of speech, derived 

*Aii attempt of this kind seems to have been made recently by A. 
Schleicher in his Compendium of the Comparative Grammar of the 
Indo- Germanic. Languages. Weimar, Vol. 1, 1861, II, 1863. 
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from tli«^ iiiiiilifold varioty of ail the (termaii dialects, 
must take the place of <iotldc, and, in a similar maimer, 
the other factors ol what has hitlierto passed as Indo- 
Germanic comparative jjrammar must he replaced, if the 
lincnistic life of this race is to appear to us in its true 
litrht. 

We have here iiiteiitionally spoken only of conditions 
which might he traced np to the same starting-point, not 
of peoples springing from one stem. For the ndationsliip 
of (lifltTent human conditions ('ertainly does not stand in 
direct ratio to the hlood-relationshi]) of the peoples who 
represent them How much easier is it, for example, to 
trace the conditions of the Komance [leoples outside of 
Italy to the condition of Koine, than to find tlrops of 
Homan hlood in their veins! It is certainly not merely’ 
their tropical position that renders the Galla physically 
so similar to the negro, w'hilst his speech, w hich claims 
Semitic kinship, hardly manifests a proportionate influence 
of the Bd-ntu element. Such a transition of conditions 
from one people to another is one of the most interesting 
spectacles in the history of human develojmient ; it is, 
besides, of extreme importance for that development. It 
has freipiently contributed to advance its culture, ina.s- 
much as in a certain way a fusion of different conditions 
takes plac.e, or at least, in the contest between them, 
a reaction of the vanquished condition upon the stronger 
aggressive one. The influence, for examjile, of the 
Keltic upon the formation of the relations of the 
Romance jieojdes is still far from being sufliciently’ 
appreciated. 

There is, therefore, certainly, a relation betw’een the 
conditions of a people and the proportions of the different 
bloods that enter into their constitution. This relation is 
however by no means of such a nature as to confound 
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them, and hence science must hold the two as far asunder 
as possible. The investigation of the physical affinities of 
different nations belongs to natural research, whereas the 
investigation of the various human conditions is the 
province of universal philology. 

The conditions of a people depend mainly upon their 
mode of thought ; this is the most important and influen- 
tial condition. All others can be comprehended only 
according to and in it. It is it that makes man man, and 
it is only in the formation of it that humanity develops 
itself. It is therefore the chief aim of philology to follow 
the unfolding of thought in humanity, and the moulding 
of it into diflerent thought-forms. The development of 
the other conditions of humanity will naturally follow, 
and what cannot be traced back to the inode of thought 
does not really belong to the sphere of philology. 

We know the condition of a thing by its manifestations. 
The manifestations of thought are various ; but no one 
of them is of more importance than language. For it is 
through language and with language that man us a 
thinking being has developed himself. It is communic.v 
tion by means of speech that brings his thinking to 
greater clearness, by bringing the diflerent modes of 
thought into mutual furthering communication with each 
other. By means of speech man is able to hold with 
more tenacity the impressions already obtained, and thus 
better to combine the old with those whose action is 
fresher, and generally each one with every other, and to 
work them up into intuitions. It is the spring of self- 
consciousness, inasmuch as it is what enables man to 
distinguish himself and his emotions from the external 
world, and so to become conscious of both. Thus it is 
only by means of it that true development of thought can 
take place ; for as Wilhelm von Humboldt’s last letter to 
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Giithe clearly states : “ Our entire possession of ideas is 
just what we, placed outside of ourselves, can cause to 
pass over into others.” 

When we thus know what languaffe accomplishes, how 
it is tlu! basis of our existence as human beiiijes, and 
when, in the mode indicated, we can follow it through 
the different phases of its development, and are even 
able to obtain an image of the stages of its formation 
which lie nearest to its origin — still we do not thereby 
obtain any information as to tbe manner of its rise. Yet 
I consider this question as certainly a very important 
one, and do not look upon it as useh'ss to enquire how 
that arose which lifted us above the animal world, and 
threw us into a path, whose goal, fortunately for us, we 
cannot espy. 

A solution ol this problem, bowever, is not impossible, 
for the reason that language is merely a product of that 
life-giving power of volition which we must recognize as 
the principle penetrating the other organisms. 

The voluntary movement which our consciousness com- 
pels us to assume as an axiom in ourselves is a power 
which is certainly inexplicable from what we know of 
chemistry and physics, but is not the less a matter of fact 
on that account. This sort of i'orce which we must 
regard !is tin; foniulation and basis of human existence, we 
are also obliged to recognize as the agent in animal exist- 
enct's, wherein we see it in the different stages of devel- 
u}*ment. .Seeing that we are thus able to bring into 
<‘,onnection the (juivering of the most undevehqted of tlie 
infusoria, with the action of thinking individuals, which 
is the result of consciousness, there is nothing authorizing 
us to niakt! a separation between the latter and the general 
movement of the animal and vegetable cellular matter or 
prot<qdas.n ; this seems rather to manifest itself as its 
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undeveloped appearance. It is indeed possible that the 
force which lies at the basis of voluntary movement would 
lose something of its inexplicability, if we were to follow 
its unfolding more accurately into detail, and, watching 
carefully every mode of its expression, to exhaust all the 
phases of its development from the lowest up to the most 
advanced. For what reason should we not examine more 
closely why in the plant it remains confined to the in- 
dividual cell, whereas it grasps the whole of the animal 
organism, and in beings connected through language, 
effects more and more a harmonious interaction of indi- 
vidual volitions, and a combination into larger unities, 
such as the family, people, church, state, and other unions 
variously formed for various purposes. 

However, the task of philology is merely the consider- 
ation of the products of volition in this last stage. But, 
if we try to gain an atujuaintance with the development 
of any epoch, we can do this only by obtaining a picture 
of the conditions from which it started, and hence pursuing 
their further development through the given space of 
time. 

But as all investigation of the course of human evolu- 
tion, save in cases where it is handed down historically, is 
impossible, unless, starting from the lowest known condi- 
tion, we ascend as it were to the higher; and, as the path 
of development that lies between the different cognizable 
conditions can be made out oidy by combination from 
those given magnitudes; so, likewise, we cannot arrive at 
a knowledge of the rise of humanity, the ascent of human 
nature from animal existence, save by a comparison of the 
low«‘st conditions of humanity with those of the higlu!st 
formations in the animal world. We must examine and 
see what there is in animal natiin; analogous to that 
which is characteristic of man ; from which of the faculties 
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of the former, human life could arise, under favorable 
circumstances. For the fact that conditions similar to 
those of humanity can no longer develop themselves from 
animal speechlessness proves nothing, just as the fact 
that the progress of a language like that of the Hotten- 
tots to the stage of development reached by its no very 
distant Indo-Germanic relatives is now impossible, proves 
nothing. 

We must greatly lament in our inquiries that an inves- 
tigation of those stages that preceded humanity has hith- 
erto not been undertaken with the view to learn in how 
far they contain germs for the development of human e.\- 
istence.t Were this done, we should learn to understand 
in quite a different way the significance of the act of 
humanization. We should also be able to obtain a much 
more reliable and accurate picture of the course of it, 
whereas, at present, we can attempt to depict it only in 


* Those classes of animals that sland next to man, are, if not ex- 
lernally, at least internally, in a different condition from that in 
which they were at the period when humanity arose. Being as yet 
hardly formed, they were then not only more susceptible of change, 
but there also lay in them a stronger impulse toward further progress 
and the attainment of a higher stage. This impulse had to be satis- 
fied, as was done in the case of human beings ; or, if it remained 
long without sati-sfuction, it would necessarily he extinguished, and 
therewith ceased the possibility of their freeing themselves from the 
condition in which they were. This condition became all the while 
more and more confirmed, and what at first was the uncertain ad- 
vance of a forward impulse toward formation, and, at the same time, 
the first steps towards a further development of this power, forms 
now the petrified, stereotyped forms of a species of animals, which 
seems to have long ago been deprived of the possibility of internal 
change. 

t Interesting illustrations of this subject are to be found in Dr. G. 
Jiiger’s Essay On the Origin of Human Language in the Austand 
for 1867; Nos. 42. 44, 47. 
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vague outlineH. The question here is, to show how, by 
the method of coiiipariug various conditions, results of 
no mean order are arrived at in respect even to their 
development, although these conditions are as dissimilar 
as those of human and those of animal nature, the latter 
being of course taken in their highest, the former in their 
lowest stages of development. 

It will be best for us to begin by settling the difference 
between the word in human speech and the character ot 
animal sounds — a^difference which will at once be made 
evident by closer definition. In the lower animals 
generally, sound is only the expression of feeling; not 
indeed that the animal means thereby to communicate its 
feeling; but simply that there is connected with feelings, 
a certain peculiar activity of the organism, and by that a 
sound is produced. In the animal, sound has not yet 
become the line of demarcation between its own self and 
the object. It can however become so, and will become 
so more and more, in jiroportion as there is a tendency in 
it, to become the image of the external world. With the 
waking of this tendency, humanity existed; to .satisfy it 
completely is humanity’s unattainable goal. All that is 
intermediate is simply different stages and forms of its 
development. Rut in order that this tendency should 
manifest itself, it was in the first instance n<a’es.sary that, in 
the creature producing the sound, there should arise the 
consciousness, not only of the sound as distinguished from 
the feeling that accompanied it, but also of the necessary 
connection between the two. How it was possible for 
this to take place, we will next consider. 

Let us suppose a creature endowed with a very strong 
capacity for forming sounds, but with a tendency to imi- 
tation such as we find among the species of animals that 
stand next to man, it is not conceivable that a union of 
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the two fiiciiltic« hIiouIiI fail to take pla«e in it. Imitation 
of souiiils we find even atnomf parrots ; but their capacity 
for imitation is of ipiite a difl'erent character from that of 
the apes, which is limited to the imitation of creatures 
similar to themselves — a limitation which we regard as 
highly important.* In the imitative creature there is an 
eft’ort to assimilate itself as far as possible to creatures 
of the same form, an effort which, in the animal world 
accomplishes its aim in a merely external manner, where- 
as the internal accomplishment of it is [lossihle. only 
through language. 

If, now', such a creature, whose nature it is to unite 
particular states of feeling w’ith vocal utterance, imitates 
similar expressions of feeling coming from animals of its 
own class, the sound which it thus proiluces is one to 
which its organs are already accuslomed. The particular 
feeling, however, whicli was wont to occasion it, has not 
produced it this time, hut it owes its origin to tlie 
tendency to imitation. Hut, as it was formerly called 
forth by that feeling, it has become so much accustomed 
to be acconi])anied by it, tliat the feeling is superinduced, 
even when the sound is produced without its agency. 
When, then, through this imitation, there sprang uji a 
consciousness of the sound, and its production was oidy 
followed by the [iresence of the feeling, whereas, for- 
merly, the sound was merely an involuntary accompani- 
ment of the feeling— then it w'as that the sound came 
into consciousness, distinguished from the feeling to which 

•Tliis limitation of tlio tomlency of tlip niip to imitation liopunds 
on tlio nature of tlie animal, in so far as it is manifested by pestiou- 
lation, and the external behavior of a dissimilar creature is naturally 
insusceptible of imitation, or, at all events, does not naturally pro- 
voke to imitation. The parrot, on the contrary, following its eye 
and not its ear in imilatiou, can as readily reproduce the creaking of 
a door as the cry of another bird. 
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it. tiatiirally ht-loiiged, and y*d. as liaving a iH-<;ossary 
coiiiu'ction with it. Tin; iiivoluntury iitterancc of a h*t*l- 
ing thus hecaiiie a sign of a foiling. The rise of tho 
(‘otisc.ioiisiu'ss of the ditlereiico bctwoon tlie sound and the 
feeling, this positing of the sound as a separate entity, 
which is transformed by the volition laying hold of it, into 
its instrmiient — is the lirst step in the process whereby 
man became man.* 

To be sure the imitation of gestures may lead to results 
similar to those which imitation of sound here ’produces. 
But, on the one hand, tin* expression of feeling by gestic- 
ulation is too Viirious and too changeable, to be readily 
seize<l and fixed with the same definiteness as sound. On 
the otiuu' hand, gesticuliition afii'cts the entirtt orgaiusin 
in suclni way, that distinction between it tind the feelings 
which call it forth would not tiike plact; so readily. 
Modulation of tlie voice is much easier for creatures 
endowed with the power of producing sound, as is shown 
by the perfection which song-birds display in distin- 
guishing tones. For this reason a further development 
of sound-language is [lossible in quite another way 
than it could have been in the case of gesticnlative 
language, if such had been dtweloped instead of the 
other.t 

But we do not mean to distinguish possibilities that are 

* VVliotlicr, and t« what extent such first attempts at laiif;uage (i. e, 
the utterance of expressions of feeling not as such, but their vidiiii- 
tary application, in order to express the accompanying feeling, or the 
feeling presumed in their companions) are discoverable in the animal 
world, and why they have not developed these into a complete con- 
ventional language, deserves closer investigation. 

fConld an unusually delicate, developed .sense of touch he capable 
of giving rise to a language of touch, such as distinguished natural- 
ists think they have discovered in ants and in.sects of that class? 
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not. actual ; let us Hniipos)- the word already existing with 
the first elements of articulation. How did the further 
•levelofunent of language take place 1 And how did the 
self-consciousness develop itself in and through its further 
formation. Of cours*;, scdf-conscionsness must be con- 
fined to beings that have learnt to distinguish between 
their feelings and the objects which call them forth. But 
a clear distinction of this sort is possible only through 
the articulated word, placing itself between them, and 
thus its beginning coincides with that of self-conscious- 
ness, and thereby of humanity, of human existence. The 
further history of the word therefore includes the forma- 
tion of the self-consciousness, and therefore the career of 
the (hivelopment of human existence. 

But the word, having arisen in all cases through imita- 
tion, and in intercourse with creatures of the same species, 
is from its nature as a mere simple sound, of two-fold 
origin. ( )n the one hand, in certain movements of feeling, 
it ndght come from the direct action of the organs; on 
the other hand, the tendency to imitation in creatures 
having the power of producing sound, would of necessity 
he directed to those sounds which were most striking to 
the ear. But both, not only the interjection, hut also the 
imitative souml are, in their nature, mere involuntary ex- 
pressions of feeling; inasmuch as the play of the organs 
which produces the sound, just as in the former case it is 
excited by feeling, is in the, latter excited by the erpially 
unconscious tendency to imitation. Therefore, in the 
account given above of the manner in which the word 
arose, I have been able to throw the tvvo together without 
any harm. For all that 1 have there said of the interjec- 
tion may at once be asserted of the imitative sound. The 
latter is accompanied by the feeling of the phenomenon 
imitated, or of the representation aroused along with it 
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in the mind,* and may tlieref'ore be well included under 
the term inteijection. 

The external form of the first worils was of course 
entirely similar to that of the inteijections from which 
they sprang,! and can therefore he arrived at only from a 
consideration of the interjections tliat remain in our 
languages, and of the so-called onomatopoetic words, 
or words that imitate sounds, together with a com- 
parison between them and the sounds of the animal 
voice. 

In this initial condition of language we cannot properly 

[•The German word here is Gemuth, whicli has no English equiv- 
alent. It coine.s pretty near the Greek word ©up.i>f, and means the 
seat of the passions, feelings, and emotions. 7V.] 

t Although 1 cannot say that 1 am altogether satisfied with Hum- 
holdt’s definition of articulate sound [Introduction to thi- work on the 
Kawi Language, p. Ix.xxi,), yet it does not seem to me to belong to 
the nature of articulate sound ns such, that it should he a limited 
sound having a definite form (K. Heyse, Sijstem ilfr Sprachlaulft 
1852, p. .5, W stfj). I believe that, in its origin, and also in the first 
stages of the development of language, the word does^ not dift'er 
externally from the animal utterance of feeling. But the further 
progress of the development of language renders it necessary that 
the articulate sound should become more and more limited and 
shaped. But this view of mine is in harmony witli the statement on 
page 7 of Heyse's above mentioned work : “ It is articulated only to 
the degree in which the mental import is internally articulated, that 
is, logically divided and formed,” although I should have exprcs.sed 
even this thought somewhat dift'erently. I should rather make the 
two clauses exchange places. But this is due altogether to the view 
which I hold of the relation of ihoiight and speech, and which is 
soniewliat dilferent from that of Ileyse. .\ccording lo him, language 
is an efilux of thought. It seems to me that this view does not 
give sufficient prominence to the fact that it is only Ihroiigh it that 
man comes to consciousness, and that to a great extent, particularly 
in the beginnings of human existence, the word gives birth to the 
thought. 
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speak of a system of sounds or of a division of words 
into tiieir individual elements. Every word formed in 
itself a united vocal whole, which certainly had not the 
remotest resemblance to the simple elements to which 
our etymologists imagine they can reduce the vocabulary 
of languages. The ditll*rent organs used in the production 
of sound were certainly j)ut in action in a majiner much 
more manifold, mor<! energetic, and (littering very consid- 
erably from our method of producing sound.* Clicking 

* The comparative science of language places beyond doubt, as 
the direct result of observations made on the direction taken by the 
development of a system of sounds, the fact that in general that 
system of sounds is lo he considered the most original which requires 
the greatest amount of mechanical exertion for their enunciation. 
The tendency in the vocal development of language is to make the 
pronunciation as easy as possibl(^ In this relation, we need only 
refer to the manner in which English, the most advanced member of 
the Germanic family of languages, is pronounced, as compared with 
its nearest relatives. Hut nothing can he a greater mistake than, for 
example, the idea that an apparent simplicity of phonology, such as 
we find in the language of the .Sandwich Islanders, is a proof of 
original condition. A comparison with the other Polynesian dialects 
priives, as an incontestable historically established fact, that the 
unusual poverty of consonants in Hnwaian is not original, and that the 
more the cognate dialects have preserved a rich consonantal system, 
the more the antiquated forms have been pre.served in them. Among 
all the languages with which I am acquainted, that of the South 
African Hu.slimen (called by the Hottentots, Siian, by the Kaffirs, 
Abatua, and in .Setsbuuna, Harou) fur excels the rest in respect to 
the strength of the mechanical exertion necessary for its pronuncia- 
tion. A language like this, in which the majority of the words are 
pronounced with one of the clicks (the number of different clicks 
amounting at least to six), and several with very energetic gutturals, 
must be made an 'object of special attention if wo would arrive at 
even an approximate idea of the original vocal elements from which 
human language sprang. In this language, not only the tongue, us 
in Hottentot, but also the lips click. It .seem.s to me that our modem 
systems of sounds might with as good reason be regarded as mere 
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offshoots, extremely weakened and softened down according to 
definite laws, of such original phonologies, as the modem methods 
of writing, particularly the stenographic, are considered to be de- 
scendants of a hieroglyphic picture-writing transmogrified for 
practical purposes. But in how far a system of sounds like that of 
the Bushmen shows points of coincidence with sounds produced by 
the apes resembling man, is a question which seems to me well 
deserving of closer investigation. On this subject, the Jena professor 
of zoology, Dr. Haeckel, writes to me (15th September, IStiti) the 
following : “ The language of the apes has not hitherto received from 
“ zoi'dogists that attention which it deserves, and there do not exist 
“ any accurate descriptions of the sounds uttered by them. They 
“ are designated sometimes simply as howU, sometimes as cries, clicks, 
"roars, dec. Remarkable clicking sounds, produced not only with 
“ the lips, but also, though seldonier, with the tongue, I have myself 
frequently heard in zoiilogiral gardens, and from apes of very 
“ different species, but I have been unable to find anywhere an 
“ account of them. Evidently these sounds have not intere.sted 
most observers. Perhaps it will be interesting to you to learn that 
“ three years ago there appeared a work by the great English 
“zoologist, Huxley, and soon after another anil more extensive one 
“ by the German, Carl Vogt, in which the evidence of the descent 
“ of the human race from the apes, founded on embryological and 
“ pala-ontological investigations, was stated with such poiutedness, 
“ that no scientific zoologist any longer has any doubt on the subject. 
" Among all the hitherto discovered living species of men, the 
Australasian negroes in New Holland, and the Bushmen who are 
“ related to these in many ways, are the ones that stand nearest to 
“the apes. Among the living known apes, the Antliropoif/cs {the 
“ Gorilla and Engceo in Central Africa, and the Orang and Gibbon 
“in India) are the ones most closely related to man, although they 
“ are by no means his progenitors, but lateral branches from common 
“ progenitors. The genealogy of the Primate Order would be 
“somewhat like this (see plate). 'I'he common family group of the 
“ ape order, which is sprung from lower niaininals, first divided into 
“two principal branches, the thin-no.ses f f'«(arrAi«frj and the fiat- 
“ noses ( Plalyrrhinir), the former having thirty-two, the latter 
“ thirty-six teeth. The former inhabited exclusively the old world, 
“Asia and Africa, the latter the new world. America. The thin- 
“ noses, or C'atarrhinic, the apes of the old world, remained for the 
“ most part with tails ( Menocerca ). One portion of them, however. 
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sounds, evpn perhajis the clapping of hands and other 
sounds not produced with tlie organs of the mouth, as 
they certainly served for the expression of feeling, must 
also have been transformed from interjections into articu- 
late words of the original language. 

But, if we should measure these words belonging to 
the earliest stage of humanity by the standard of our 
syllables, we should certainly find that their duration was 
not limited to that of one of our syllables. The nature 
of the interjection would always depend entirely upon 
the organs which were called into sounding activity by 
the feeling which occasioned it. The product of this 
activity would certainly only in rare cases he a simple 
element, according to our grammatical analysis. By the 
same simple feeling, the organs of sound might in suc- 
cession be made to produce different utterances, and these, 
although not really composite, would frequently hear 
more analogy to our jiolysyllabic than to our monosyllabic 
words. The idea that all languages must be reduced to 
originally monosyllabic roots is a mistake — for this, if for 
no other reason, that they contain a large number of 
onomatopoetre words (e. g. hai:i in haiifa!a the Galla 

“ lost their tails, iiiifi dovelopetl tlienmclves into forms rpsomhling 
“men, or into man-apes ( Anlhropoide.i or LipocercaJ. Of these we 
“find still livinp the Oihbon ( Ili/lohates) and the Oraiif; (Salyrus) 
“ in .Southern Asia, and the Chimpanzee ( Knpeco) and Gorilla ( Gina) 
“ in Africa. From a now extinct branch of these Anihropoides was 
“ develojied (probably in Southern Asia) the human race, which 
“afterwards divided intb 5-10 dift'erent species, the so-called races 
“of men.” Compare Haeckel, General Morphuloxy of Oreanhms, 
Vol. II, jip. cxli, and Ilerlln, llKiti; and Haeckel, On the 

Origin and Genealogy of the Human Race, Berlin, 1S(>8. 

A passage in Du Chaillu's last work ('I'ravels in Asliango Land, 
English original edition, i>p. •‘571, 37tl) seems to show that, at least 
with a certain a)>proxiination, the sounds produced by the Chimpanzee 
are not unlike the tones of human speech. 
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won! tor niioo/a- *) which cuiiuot jiossilily he called mono- 
syllabic, although they owe their origin to simple imitation. 
Repetition of the same sound I have found in the first 
stage of language in very many (perhajis in most) words; 
yet this did not aflect their simple character. The 
e.\pression of feeling by sound is seldom limited to a 
single utterance, but is called forth oftener than once by 
the continuance of the feeling — in most cases several 
times, nay, very many times. To the first words, 
however, as mere copies or oflspring of e.xpressions of 
feeling, we must ascribe a character entirely corresponding 
to these ; and what can be shown as true with regard to 
the external form of the latter, we may boldly ascribe to 
the former. 

The meaning also of the individual word of the original 
language necessarily depeiideil on the feeling which was 
associated with the interjection from which it sprung. 
But as this interjection did not owe its origin to a single 
object or condition, but was the product of an entire state, 
of feeling {Gcmiillt), so also single objects or feelings could 
not have been designated by the first wonls. They, the 
words of the original language, were to the consciousness 
mere expressions of slates, arising from a complex of 
diflerent feelings working together. The .same state, or 
at least similar ones readily convertible with it in the 
consciousness, might, howevi-r, be occasioned in mani- 
fold ways by the most diverse objects. The difference 
in the producing causes, so long as the effect was the 
same, would not he felt in the first period of man’s 
progress towards consciousness ; but all further develop- 

• The clicks / (dental) and! (palatal) here represent the characters 
/ and d of the Tulschek nlphahct, to which, to judge of the descrip- 
tion of it, they seem to corre.spond. Lepsius, however, represents 
the Tutschek l'' by t, and its W by g‘. 
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meiit iiocossiirily urged liitii ou to distinguish Ids individual 
feelings, and to obtain from them an intuition of the 
objects and conditions which produced them. 

Hut as I was able wdth reason to aflirm that, as the sound 
expressive of feeling gives us information of the life of 
feeling, so the word gives us information of the conscious- 
ness of feeling; in like manner, I must aflirm that the 
relation between consciousness and language is very 
dilferent from that which subsists between the interjection 
and the feeling. For the feeling express's itself in sound 
only in exceptional cases ; so that, of the whole of the 
sensuous life of an3' creature however largely endowed 
it may’ be with the power of producing sound, nothing 
beyond a very few fragments is manifested by its voice. 
Sound is a mere accidental accessory to feeling. Not only 
is there feeling without it, hut it is com[iaratively seldom 
that feeling is made perceptible to the ear. Conscious- 
ness, on the other hand, awoke in man with the birth of 
the first words; its character was shaped entirely by their 
signification, and its extent is not greater than the sum of 
what is expressed bj' words. Speech and consciousness 
are not thinkable apart ; the one could not possiblj' ha\'e 
arisen save along with the other, and through the rise of 
the other ; thus the one is the exact image of the other. 
The further development of self-consi-iuosness took place 
necessarily only along with and because of the develop- 
ment of language. What has really passed clearly into 
the consciousness must be produced through language and 
be visible in it. The language of a people is alwaj’s a 
copy of the thoughts that have come into its conscious- 
ness. 

How limited must have been the condition of the 
consciousness in the initial period of humanity! Con- 
sciousness of states of feeling was all that could then ha\'e 
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been awake in mail ; consciousness, too, only of such states 
as had been accompanied with sounds that in the way 
above described had become words. But .since, as we 
have said, it was only the smallest portion of the sensuous 
life that expressed itself in sound, and since the whole of 
these sounds expressive of feeling could hardly have 
passed into words, we can hardly imagine how little of 
that which was felt jiassed into the consciousness, and 
how vague even that little must have been. There existed 
as yet but a mere prelude to cognition. 

But in order to make any real progress in this direction, 
language and the consciousness united and bound up 
with it had to be further formed. The meaning of the 
individual words was rendered more limited by the pro- 
duction of new words, either from interjections or 
imitative sounds. But the consciousness passed into a 
new stage, from which a true progress in development 
was possible only when the material of language was able 
in itself by reciprocal action to produce new elements. 

With this further unfolding of the formative process of 
language begins the second stage in the awakening of 
human cognition from an animal-like state of unconcioiis- 
ness. But in order to arrive at this, we must try to make 
ourselves thoroughly acquainted with the character of 
speech in the first stage. In it, intercourse through speech 
consisted simply in this, that when one was visited by a 
particular state of feeling for which he knew a word, and 
wished to communicate this feeling to another, he uttered 
that word. But, inasmuch as this word was entirely 
similar to the interjection from which it had sprung, this 
condition of vocal utterance was not distinguished from 
the speechless one that preceded it by anything save the 
consciousness, which in this case was instrumental in the 
production of the sound. 
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Again, lio\v»*vnr, it waa possible that there should be 
states of feeling which reminded tlie one who wished to 
attempt to exjness them of two others, which already 
had got words to designate them. There was nothing 
more natural than that, in order to express them, he should 
put the two words together. This was the second stage, 
and in it the basis was first laid for the separation between 
the outward manifestatious of the conscious and uncon- 
scious expression of feeling. 

In the third and last stage of the first period, before 
this separation had fully taken effect, there had already 
in this way, by the union of known words, been formed 
ex[»ressions for a number of states of feeling which, being 
formerly accompanied by no sounds, had therefore in the 
previous stages not been expressible by words, and a 
consciousness of which had not yet been attained. This 
however took place in a manner peculiar and differing 
essentially from the previous one. As feelings were now 
expressed by sev'eral words, they appeared to the con- 
sciousness as made up of the states designated by these 
words, notwithstanding that they might be really much 
more simple than the elements of which they seemed to 
be composed. 

But, if they were so (that is to say, more simple), and 
in 2troportion as they were so, the more readily would the 
feeling of the connection between the two combined 
words necessarily imjiress itself on the soul. In use, they 
would necessarily grow together more and more closely, 
whereas others were held more loosely ajiart. Next, to 
unite words combined in a concejition as far as jiossible 
into a whole in sound was a very natural effort of the 
linguistic tendency. But sounds brought closely together 
could not continue without mutual influence. Changes 
of sound accommodated them to each other; and thus two 
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words that were formerly distinct readily passed over into 
a new one, which did not, either in form or concept, 
indicate what its elements had been. This process would 
necessarily be facilitated in cases where the sounds out 
of whose fusion the new word had arisen had already 
ceased to be u.sed as simple words, and out of composition. 

Thus the second period in the career of the develop- 
ment of language begins with the external separation 
between it and the unconscious ex[»res8ion8 of animal 
sensuous life. It is not till this point that language can 
be regarded as a secure possession, inasmuch as the 
previous absence of distinction between the form of words 
and that of sounds expressive of feeling still made it 
seem possible that their internal distinction, which was 
seized and established by the will only, should vanish, and 
humanity sink back into the state of unconsciousness. 

The distinction between sound and feeling could uot 
arise in the consciousness until the sound came to be not 
so much the result of a feeling as of a combination which, 
so to speak, forcibly united it to the feeling which it was 
to express. The fact that it was not spontaneously pro- 
duced by the organs when affected by a particular state 
of feeling, but was entirely independent of the action of 
affection in the organism — nay, perhaps even opposed to 
it — was naturally of the greatest importance in holding 
asunder the feeling and the expression of the feeling in 
the consciousness. 

The distinction between feeling and expression of feel- 
ing, however, necessarily preceded the .separation between 
the object and the feeling occasioned by the object. 
Intuition of objects developed itself only from intuition 
of the feelings called forth by them. 

Confusion of concepts could be diminisht*d only by their 
progressive limitation. A word that expressed a state of 
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feeling verj' generallj’^ and indefinitely was limited by the 
addition of another to a part of the meaning inherent in 
it. So long as the compound character of the word was 
still perceptible this particular i'eeling appeared in the 
consciousness only as a combined one. When the appear- 
ance of composition afterwards vanished from the word 
ami it appeared to the ear as a simple sound, the concept 
designated by it was .seized by the consciousness as a 
simple one. But while the concepts, which at first were 
•so much confused, were thus sundered, the things which 
gave occasion to tlm feeling, /. c. objects and their condi- 
tions, came nearer to (he (consciousness ; although in this 
period no real conscious intuition was reached, that indeed 
being something which can be arrived at only when a 
distinction is made between these. 

However, before vve can |»ass to the manner in which 
the consciousue.ss was awakened by the duplicity of the 
jirovocatives of feeling, we must give more special atten- 
tion to many phenomena which occur in the .second period. 
We have not yet touched upon the case in which only 
one part of a compound word had ceascid to be used as a 
simple word. When this took place, the new word 
would evidently, and of necessity, appear as a modifica- 
tion of the other element which was still protected in its 
isolated signification. 

Thus, by the new process of derivation, it became possi- 
ble to call difi'erent shades of an already existing concept 
into consciousness, and, on the analogy of the derivative 
words already formed, further divisions of fundamental 
concepts could b(! eft‘ect(^d by means of such sounds as 
had ceased to have any value in and for themselves, 
receiving their value only from combination with others. 

Thus, a word in the second period might have ten 
difierent origins. Either : 
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A. It corresponded, without any addition, to the inter- 
jection from which it arose. Simple, 1. 

Or, 

B. It was composed of two such simple words, or two 
simple word factors, whereof 

ii. Both still occur as separate words ; Compouml, 2. 

b. The first element still occurs as a separate word, 
a. The second, however, only in compounds. 

Derived with Suffix, 3. 

/?. The second does not occur elsewhere at all. 
Strcnglhaied al the end, 4. 

c. The second element still occurs as a separate word, 
y. But the first only in compounds. Derived with 

’prefix, 5. 

L The first does not occur elsewhere. Strength- 

O 

ened at the beginning, 6. 

d. Neither part is any more used by itself. 

t. Yet both are still found in compounds. Con- 
creted, 7. 

The first still occurs in compounds ; the second 
not. Inflected at the end, 8. 

»]. The second still occurs in compounds ; the first 
not. Inflected at the Ijeginning, 9. 

«. Neither occurs elsewhere. Fused, 10. 

The course which was taken in the development of 
words is best shown by the following table : 


1st Sta^ 

Simple word [luterjcction] (1 ) Slntple word [iDteijeetion] 

Sd Sta^ 

Compuuud word (*J ) 

3d Stage 

Derived with biiIDx (3.) Derived with prefix (5.) 

4th StagJ 

^ Strengtbeneil at the end (4.) Cuncretfd (7 ) Ktrengthened at the beginning (6.) 

Otb Stagej 

Inflected at tbo end (H.) Inflected at the beginning (9.1 

6tb Stage 

Fu«pd (la) 
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With letters, the preceding table will take the following 
shape : 

Stage I. A (1.) ^ (!•) 


II. 


A B ( 2 .) 


III. 


A b (3.) a B (5.) 


IV. A h (4.) a h (7.) a B (6.) 


V. « b (8.) a h (9.) 


VI. 


a b (10.) = C. 


A fused word appears naturally to the feeling as a 
simple one again ; and while in this way new simple 
elements continue to be obtained, which have not been 
interjections, but have been separated from them by 
several stages of development in resj>ect not only of their 
form but also of their signification, there was developed 
more and more a self-consciousness distinct from the 
immediate sensuous life. 

Moreover, since we have here made reference only to 
words made up of one or two elements, it is plain (since 
there is nothing to prevent more than two from being 
combined) that the multiplicity of the different modes of 
fonning words might be much greater still in the second 
period, esjMcially when we take into consideration farther 
that changes of soutid more or less important might affect 
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sometimes the oue element, sometimes the other, some- 
times several, or even all at once. Words formed in these 
different ways would of necessity excite the consciousness 
differently, as is clear especially from what we have 
already said of the difference between the modes in which 
single, compound, and fused words are apprehended. 

Thus far, we have sketched the course of linguistic de- 
velopment as if it had been one which advanced steadily 
in one direction. But in truth there were, even in its 
first stages, two modes of formation possible. The indi- 
vidual elements, instead of being fused together, might be 
held rigidly asunder. A departure from the form of the 
inteijection lying at the basis of the word might likewise 
be effected in such a case by a change of sound arising 
from a striving after the easiest possible pronunciation. 

That languages did develop themselves one-sidedly in 
this direction must be admitted. The only question is 
whether there are any such languages in existence now. 
In regard to the idioms of Further Asia, I would not yet 
positively assert that.even in the first period of their devel- 
opment they adhered to the principle of holding the words 
asunder in this way. Whether this principle did not 
obtain currency later, and whether they did not accompany 
the rest for a considerable distance into the second period, 
must be shown by thorough-going comparative studies.* 
These would have to discuss particularly the question 
how a system of sounds has been developed in those 
languages, and in how far they possess such a system. 
For a language might have succeeded in forming a vocal 

*1 alluur iDteutionally tlie whole of this to stand us it was written 
in the year 1853, because an exnmiimtiuu of K. Lep.sius’ rigorous 
investigations as puhlislied in his able treatise on the Phonology of 
Chinese and Thibetan, Berlin, 1861, would here lend me too 
far away from my subject. 
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system, that is, in acquiring a few sounds, of which the 
mass of the different words seemed to be but combinations, 
by the formative process of the second period. The 
combination of the same sound with various others would 
alone give occasion to the recurrence of the same elemental 
word. The tendency to ease of pronunciation would 
however lead to the disappearance of those sounds which, 
from their rare occurrence, were unusual, or to fusion 
with others which were more usual. Vocal changes did 
something more. It would of course be only the later 
moments that could have any influence upon the formation 
of a vocal system in a language in which individual sounds 
did not come into any close contact. 

But what appearance the earliest systems of sound 
presented we may well refrain from attempting to con- 
jecture here. In any case, they were removed as far as 
possible from the pattern of Sanskrit or similar languages. 
The latter belongs to much later periods of language. 

With the rise of the word, in so far as entirely distinct 
in sound and sense from the interjection, the question with 
regard to the origin of language is really settled, and the 
pursuit of the further development of the vocal form and 
conceptual import must be left to the history of language. 
In conclusion, I will now take a rapid and summary glance 
at my view of the mode in which the word arose. 

The first phase of the existence of the word as such 
occurred when the sound expressive of a feeling w’as 
uttered, not as such, but was voluntarily employed for 
the purpose of calling up the accompanying feeling, or 
the correspouding one which was jiresumed to be felt by a 
companion. 

In the second phase, the sound becomes fixed by usage as 
the conventional medium for the feeling which it indicates, 
ami inasmuch as it is distiuguished from the latter in the 
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feeliug and in the consciousness, it dejmrts larther and 
farther from being an index of it, and soon becomes, even 
in form, a mere indication of the interjection to which it 
originally owed its origin, and with which in the begin- 
ning it was identical. 

In spite of this, although in form and signitication 
differing from the interjection and the feeling expressed by 
it, the word, both in form and import, leaned too much to 
the sensual world and the expression of it, and owed its 
origin to it too directly to be able as yet to embrace a clear 
independent concept. 

Kacb word still designated an idea, standing for its<!lf 
and modihed only by itself, and formed, as we should say, 
an indepcmlent sentence. 

Now it could not but happen that the desire should be 
felt toexjiress feelings which were not in any ver)' decidedly 
close relation to one particular feeling expressed by a 
complex of sound, but seemed to lie at once equally near 
to two such complexes. In this case, the most obvious 
thing was to put one of these after the other. This marks 
the beginning of the third phase. 

Of two words thus unitedly expressing an idea, the one 
would of course usually appear in the consciousness as 
more neces.sary than the other for the concept e.xpressed by 
both. Thus, even at an early period, a kind of distinction 
asserted itself in the consciousness between the principal 
and the subordinate part, between the word to be deter- 
mined and the word which served to determine another. 

In the first stages of the course ot linguistic develop- 
ment I have endeavored to show how it is only with the rise 
and progress of language that man arrives at conscious- 
ness, and that no cognition can come into his consciousness 
otherwise than in and through language. 
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It is evident that clearness of consciousness must 
increase in proportion as the external forms of speech 
facilitate logical thinking. But they can do this only in 
so far as that which is distinguished by them agrees with 
the distinctions which urge themselves upon our cognition 
as the most essential. 

( )nr present thinking consists in aputtingtogetherofcon- 
ceJ)t8 whose images are awakened in us ; and in like manner, 
our speaking is a combining of individual words. The con- 
cepts which we have, however, are mere abstractions; they 
are the result of the friction of the ditterent feelings. 

When I say, or what is really the same thing, think, 
(for I think to exactly the same extent as I can speak) the 
horse in imj stable is brown, I put together mere abstractions 
in order to designate the concept to be expressed. 1 
never saw brownness, or existence, or mine, or stable, 
but I have seen millionsof brown things, thousands of indi- 
vi<hial horses, many stables, have often thought of things 
whi(di belong to me, and am continually observing things 
that are, that exist ; I am siirrounded by beings and am 
one myself. (Dr. F. Leiber, in Schoolcraft’s Infomuition 
resjieeting the Hislonj, Comlilion and Prosiiccls of the Indian 
Tribes of the Uniuul States, Part II, j). :J46.) 

But how do we pass from the mere consciousness of a 
stab' of fi'cling with which human existence hegan to 
these abstract concepts, and how did the word develop 
itself from being the mere sign of a feeling into being 
the basis of these concepts? The latter question, in our 
view, comes first, and from the solution of it naturally 
follows that of the other. 

How the combination of concepts, which is effected by 
the composition and consec^uent fusion of words must 
lead more and more to abstractness and to a sundering of 
them from individual feeling as the result of manifold 
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combinations, we have remarked above. But this, of and 
by itself, did not lead to a division of the concepts into 
classes. In the primitive words, the parts of speech were 
entirely undistinguished. Even in cases where one of the 
original elements did not suffice, in the already advanced 
stages of linguistic development, to complete an express- 
ion, and several words had to be united into a sentence in 
order to mauifest a thought, we cannot speak of a real 
distinction between the parts of speech. 

The same word, without alteration, included a substan- 
tival or a verbal concept, and could be used after the 
manner of our adjectives, adverbs, &c. Thus, for example, 
the perception of which one is conscious in hearing a 
sound was designated by a w'ord which arose from the 
imitation of the sound. This perception was not at all 
of an abstract or general character, but an altogether 
concrete and individual one. For instance, had a word 
been formed from imitation of the note of the cuckoo, its 
concept could not possibly have been limited to that of 
the bird, or to that of crying, or to any property of the 
animal or its utterance, etc. etc. ; but the whole situation, 
in so far as it came into the consciousness, w’as indicated 
by the word. The frequent hearing of the same sound 
was of itself enough to bring the salient points of the 
situation into consciousness ; but the signification of the 
word still comprehended the most heterogenous elements 
whereof one was made more prominent in one connection, 
another in another. But while in this manner, jierhajis in 
connection with a word indicating Hying, the word cuckoo 
made the concept of bird ]iruminent, and the whole 
designated the flying of the cuckoo, and while in another 
connection the same word gave prominence to a property 
or action of the cuckoo, this differed infinitely from the 
principle which prevails in modern English, that a word 
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without any change may often belong to different parts of 
speech. For, in English, the parts of speech, though not 
always differing in sound, are always accurately dis- 
tinguished in concept ; while in the other case there was, 
as j'et, no consciousness of any difference, inasmuch as 
neither form nor position had called attention to anything 
of the kind. 

For forms had not j'et made their appearance, and 
determinate position — ns for example, in Chinese — could 
prevail only in a language of very advanced internal 
formation: we can think, even although the gradually 
disappearing forms (as in English) which first called 
attention to the distinction, have not been replaced. For 
the parts of speech were ci*rtainly distinguished at an 
early period by a vague feeling, and this even might have 
contributed to establish a tixeil order, which again would 
of necessity give rise to a somewhat clear consciousness 
of their difli^rence. 

Then there were combined with whole series of words 
certain particles or derivative syllables, which became the 
distinctive marks of their conceptual determination, indi- 
cating time, action, ami particularly persons, or pointing to 
the relation of concepts to the speaker (articles) or the like. 

The origin of such formative elements in language will 
be explained, if we keep in view the above described 
processes whereby words are formed (pp. 58—04) somewhat 
as follows: As a part of a word might disappear from use 
as a separate word, so the same thing was possible in the 
case of a part of a sentence — that is to say, it might 
cease, when uttered by itself, to designate a concept, and 
to have a meaning only in connection with others. Such 
words, or as they are technically called, particles, belonged 
both to the fusive and the isolative languages ; they were 
even rather more frequent in the latter than in the former. 
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With the appearance of them, and, in the fusive languages, 
with that of the derivative syllables, a consciousness ol 
the form of the concept would necessarily manifest itself, . 
since in this way, words or syllables wliich expressed 
merely the form of the concept individually, or as com- 
bined into a proposition, stood in a kind of opposition to 
the other more significant ones. The sort of form tliat 
came into use depended of course at first upon chance; 
but the more language developed itself, the more would 
formative words, or forms of words facilitating the aims of 
the understanding, necessarily come into use. 

Thus was it found possible to pave the way for a 
distinction in form, and hence also in concept, between 
the parts of speech. But, even where it exists, it will 
hardly ever be completely realized. In particular cases, 
the words will lack the distinctive particles ; in others the 
particles belonging to one part of speech are capable of 
being applied to another ; and thus, even in numerous 
cases where it is not impossible to make the distinction, 
the consciousness of difference is not made clearly promi- 
.nent by any close distinction between the parts of speech. 

We do not find them completely distinguished till we 
come to the pronominal languages; although even in 
them different stages of progress are observable. This 
distinction is very closely connected with pronominal 
formation, and with the use of the pronouns and the union 
and fusion with other parts of speech. 

But a consideration of the nature of pronouns and of 
the great significance of their influence upon the whole 
of the development of language would carry us too far 
into a region of the history' of language which, although 
doubtless extremely interesting in itself, would be out of 
place in a treatise whose aim is merely to consider the 
origin of language. 
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Dr. Haeckel, to wliotn I wrote in regard to the pub- 
lication of this translation, has sent me a very kind letter, 
from which I translate the following passage: 


“Jena, March :}lst, 1869. 


“ Itesjtrcfcd Sir: 

“ Your kind letter which reached me yesterday, 
informing me that you had translated my cousin Bleek’s 
*!ssay On the Okiuin ok Lanouaue into English, gives 
me much pleasure. The essay has receivtsJ much praise 
in (iermany, and I hope it will have tlie same powerful 
effect in America also.” 


St. Lons, May, 1869. 


Thomas Davidson. 
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